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“So I am not to come near my own daughter.”—p. 98. 


ESTHER WEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE.” 
—>— 
CHAPTER XIV.—FaTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


ARTIN POTTER despised himself for the step | panions of his voyage, and Esther had gone down 

he was about to take, but nevertheless, on the | to the village. Mrs. West was alone. Two days 

next Saturday he presented himself at “The Cedars.” | had passed, and yet she had not summoned resolu- 

Harry had gone to town to mect one of the com-|tion to tell her story, which was being freely 
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discussed in her own kitchen, with much stormy 
assertion and scornful unbelief. 

“Please, ma’am, there’s a rough-looking man 
wants to speak to you. I’ve left him standing in 
the hall. He says his name is Martin Potter,” said 
the serving-maid. 

“Tell him to step in here,” said Mrs. West with 
a firmness and calmness which she could not have 
believed it possible that she could summon. Now 
that the inevitable had come, and must be met face 
to face, she was brave. It is the oncoming of fate 
that is terrible. 

She rose to receive her visitor, uttering no word 
till the servant had closed the door, and meeting his 
eyes unflinchingly. He had been working himself 
into a passion for a week, but somehow he found it 
difficult to give vent to it in that frail presence: she 
looked so gentle and yet so dignified. 

“You know who I am, I suppose?” he said, as 
harshly as he could. 

“Yes, Martin Potter; and I know you come to 
accuse me of taking Esther from you. I have no 
excuse to offer, except my overwhelming love for the 
child.” 

She sat down unable to stand, and beckoned to 
him to be seated; but he did not accept the invi- 
tation. She had taken the words out of his mouth, 
and he was more exasperated than ever. He was 
not a man who acknowledged superior presences; he 
was not aware that what he felt was the loss of self- 
respect. He knew that he had come there to extort 
money, and for no other purpose, and how was he to 
make that purpose known? 

“IT have come to claim my child,” he said. 

“Surely you will let me keep her still,” she 
murmured, “if it is her choice to stay with me. If 
you only knew her, it would make amends to you for 
the wrong,I have done. I have bestowed upon her 
every care; and,” she hesitated, “she has been ac- 
customed to every luxury. I shall never seek to 
hide her from you again, and, in the days to come, 
she may be a blessing to you, as she has been to 
me.” 

“Tam not going to be humbugged with your fine 
words. I tell you I want the girl,” he answered, 
sternly. 

It never occurred to Mrs. West to say, How much 
will you take to go away and never let me see your 
face again? which was what he wanted—though he 
would have hated her for saying it. 

“Deal with me as hardly as you please,” she said, 
“but spare her. She knows nothing.” 

“Then she ought to know, where is she now?” 
he spoke with white, raging lips. 

“She is out,’ replied Mrs. West. 

“TI don’t believe it,” he said, rudely; “I will see 
her.” 

of She is out, I assure you. 
sliall see her.” 


Come again and you 


He was about to acquiesce in this arrangement, 
when Esther entered the room, her hat swinging on’ 
her arm. 

Mrs. West covered her face with her hands and 
groaned aloud. Esther looked from one to the other 
in amazement, and, of course, without in the least 
understanding the position. ‘There stood, quite near 
her darling mother, a tall, powerful-looking man, in 
working clothes, with a threatening aspect—such a 
man as was not usually admitted to the drawing- 
room. Her first thought was, how did this man come 
here? Her first words were to give expression to 
the thought. “ What is the matter, mamma? what 
is this man doing here?” and she advanced her 
hand upon the bell. 

But instead of retreating, the man looked at her 
steadily from head to foot, and burst into a scornful 
laugh. 

She had laid her hand on the bell, when that 
laugh startled her; and she returned his look, whic 
seemed to her full of insult, with a haughty stare, 
A sudden resentment lowered on the man’s face, 
‘Don’t touch that bell,” he cried. 

“Tell me what you want, then,” she said. 
you not see that you are making her ill?” 

He took no notice of her words. “ You are Esther, 
are you not?” 

“That is my name,” she replied, “but if you do 
not leave the room this instant, I will ring the bell.” 

“Esther; my darling——”’ Mrs. West could say 
no more, but she stretched out appealing hands 
towards both. 

But the man burst forth, wrathfully, “Come near 
you! a nice lady you are. So I am not to come near 
my own daughter,” and he strode towards her and 
grasped her wrists till she could have screamed 
with pain. 

Mrs. West gave a suppressed cry of anguish. This 
was worse than anything she had dreaded. A ter- 
rible antagonism was in the looks of the two who 
stood there; and yet they were father and child, who 
ought to have met in love and reverence. 

“Yes,” went on Martin Potter, quite beside him- 
self with fury, and grasping Usther’s wrist still 
tighter, till her face grew white with pain, though 
she gave no other sign of it, “you are a fine lady, 
but Ill teach you manners yet. You shall come 
home with me at once.” 

An unaccountable feeling that the man was speak- 
ing truth of some kind, fell upon Esther and made 
her dumb. Once more she looked in the almost 
furious face beside her, and was somehow or other 
convinced. 

“My father!” she ejaculated, with a look of 
horror, whica the object of it marked with a sharp 
pang of quite justifiable passion, and the hand which 
had rested on the bell-handle fell powerless at her 
side. At the same time, Martin Potter released her 
| arm. and she sprang to Mrs. West’s feet, crying, “Is 
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this true, mamma? tell me, is this true? Oh, poor 
mamma !” 

“Tt is true,” said Mrs. West, through the tears 
that had come to her relief, “and I am not your 
mother, Esther; though God knows I could not have 
loved you more if I had been.” 

“But how is it? I cannot understand,” she said, 
holding Mrs. West’s trembling hands and weeping 
with her, both quite forgetting the frowning presence 
before them. 

“I had you when you were a little child, Esther, 
when my own babe was taken away from me, and I 
loved you so that I could not bear to part with you, 
or to think that any one had a better right to your 
love, and so I took you away and hid you from those 
who had such a right, and might have claimed you.” 

“From this man!” thought Esther, bitterly ; and 
naturally enough, the wrong did not appear to her 
a great one. She never thought of a mother in the 
case. She could not, all at once, put another, who 
was quite unknown to her, in Mrs. West’s place. 

“T had you on condition that your parents were 
not to lose sight of you, and yet I took you away 
from them. If I did wrong I have suffered for it. 
Oh, my child! that I could suffer for it alone.” 

Martin Potter, though a man of savage temper, 
had not quite a heart of stone, and he would in 
all probability have relented, but for Esther’s next 
movement. 

Her face was hidden in Mrs. West’s lap, and through 
the conflict of feelings that crowded upon her, the 
pain of her wrist made itself felt, and her heart rose 
in revolt against the author of it. And yet it was 
not so much at the suffering to herself that she 
revolted, as at the cruelty which had inflicted it. 
She would have been more indignant, more revolted 
even, if the pain had been inflicted on some one clse. 
Hatred of every form of cruelty was a passion with 
her, and had been from her childhood. She rose 
slowly, saying to herself, “I will defy this man,” 
and kissing Mrs, West on the forehead, said, pas- 
sionately, “You are my own mamma still, and I 
will never leave you.” 

“ And I tell you that you must leave her and come 
with me!” thundered Martin Potter. 

Then Mrs. West rose also and braved his fury. 
“She shall stay if she chooses, Martin Potter. Use 
all your power against me; you shall not touch her. 
I will call my servants if you draw a step nearer,” 
and the frail lady placed herself between Esther and 
her father. 

“I shall not touch you, woman,” he said, scorn- 
fully. “Do you think I came here to do violence? 
I came here to have my rights, and the law will give 
me them. I suppose stealing a man’s child is a 
crime it will punish, Do you want to die in a 
prison ?” 

He did not know anything of his legal rights in 
the case, but then neither did his listeners. He had 





conjured up for both of them a new and deadly 
terror. He turned to Esther, who stood with quiver- 
ing nostrils and dilated eyes. “ Young woman,” he 
said, “you had better come with me quietly. I did 
not come here to do you any harm, but I won’t be 
despised and defied by my own girl.” 

“Can he send you to prison, mamma?” cried 
Esther, to whom the bare idea of exposure to the 
penalty was something worse than death. 

“T think he might; I do not know,” she answered, 
in a sinking voice. 

“ Mamma, it will kill you! I will go with him.” 
rejoined Esther, moved by an impulse, far nobler 
than defiance now, an impulse too noble to suffer the 
former even to exist by its side. She would save her 
benefactress by sacrificing herself. If her going 
away into poverty with him would satisfy this man— 
her father—she would go with him, and the power of 
the law, whatever it might be, would never be worked 
against her whom she had loved as a mother. “I 
am ready,” she said, turning to her father. 

Martin Potter was more accustomed to obstinacy 
than to will. He was aéquainted with the resolution 
which ‘was not to be moved at all, by any argument, 
good, bad, or indifferent; but he knew nothing of 
that force, which, as inexorable, is yet swayed by a 
breath of motive, and changes as swiftly as the well- 
poised balance when the weight is thrown into the 
scale. He regarded his daughter with astonishment, 
not unmingled with contempt. 

But Mrs. West clasped her hands together, and 
poured forth entreaties that Esther might be allowed 
to stay with her. Martin Potter, however, now that 
he had been thwarted, and his passions had been 
fairly roused, was immovable ; and Esther whispered 
to Mrs. West that it was better to let her go, without 
further effort. 

Then the poor lady pleaded with the man bent on 
exercising his own hard will to the uttermost, for the 
respite of a single day, that Esther might prepare for 
her change of residence. 

“No, she must go now, without any respite.” 
He managed to take every word she uttered for a 
further insult, She had had enough respite from 
her true and proper place as the daughter of a 
working man. 

“Let me send the carriage and pack up some of 
her things, at least,” she murmured. 

“No, we can tramp,” he said, with intentional 
roughness of voice and accent. 

Esther had tied on her hat. 
again quietly, almost respectfully. 
me a few minutes to say good-bye? 
you almost immediately.” 

He frowned, but moved towards the door. Tears 
and entreaties would not have moved him; but he 
could not, for the sake of the small amount of self- 
esteem left to him, refuse a request so simple, and so 
simply asked. She opened the door for him,«ard 


She turned to him 
« Will you allow 
I shall follow 
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closed it softly as he strode out into the hall, then in 
an instant she was back in the arms of her whom she 
still called mother. 

Esther knew nothing of the law and its penalties, 
but she had an idea that her present act would 
save Mrs. West from future punishment, not only in 
averting her father’s vengeance, but in condoning 
the offence. All she could do now was to comfort 
one who would not be comforted. Mrs. West’s self- 
reproach was agonising. “Have I not had all those 
happy years?” said the girl, in answer to these self- 
upbraidings. “ Think of all I should have lost ; and 
remember, I will come back to you; sooner or later I 


will come back.’”? And thus they parted, with mutual | 


assurances of unfailing affection. 

And Martin Potter, who had twice repassed the 
window of the drawing-room, crunching the gravel 
beneath his feet, as if to stamp down reptile thoughts 
that would cling to him, received his daughter in 
sullen silence. He had not bargained for such a 
result as this; but he was determined to carry it 
with a high hand now, both with Esther and with 
Mrs. West. Side by side, father and daughter—the 
one with the gait and attire of a workman, the other 
with the mien of a lady—took their way across the 
common—two miles of dusty highway beyond it to 
be traversed before they reached the station ; while 
Harry West was hastening homeward, and a pleasant 
party were assembling on the sunny lawn at Redhurst, 
waiting for Esther to join them. Among them was 
Benjamin Carrington, determinedly idle for one after- 
noon at least, but from his preoccupied air, looking 
as if he had important business on hand. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THIRD CLASS. 

Ir needed a higher heart than may be at first 
supposed, for Esther to accomplish that walk to 
the station without breaking down. Her courage 
was strong. She had youth, and health, and mental 
vigour wherewith to meet whatever lay before her; 
but it needed faith as well as courage to advance 
on an unknown path, and to feel her whole world of 
facts and ideas, her hold upon the past and her visible 
future, fall away from her in an hour. Happily, 
it is not given to youth to realise the extent of any 
earthly calamity, and it is given to its simple faith 
to be able to say, “I will fear no evil.” 

The village had its eyes on them, and its mind was 
immediately at work on the problem. Hurst was a 
wide-awake village ; it had not the true bucolic mind, 
unfathomable and uncalculable in its density. It 
was near enough the great city to experience constant 


“ electric shocks of mental activity, therefore, it made 


a very shrewd guess at the truth. Esther had been 
very friendly with the villagers. There was not a 
child in it who did not know her and expect her 
greeting, the older ones dropping their curtseys and 


the little ones expecting to be patted on the head, or | 
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kissed if they happened to have clean enough faces, 
Now, as she passed up the one-sided street, she 
nodded to a little group standing at one of the 
cottage doors. In the front was Ann Pratt, who 
stood and stared rudely, saying, quite loud enough 
for Esther to hear, “ Mother said I needn’t curtsey 
to her no more, for I’m just as good as she is.” The 
words somehow drew Esther closer to her father. If 
only he had been something more lovable, she would 
have liked to stand by him in the face of all the 
world. She was getting sore of heart though, and 
the words hurt because they were meant to hurt. 

A few steps further, and some one plucked at her 
skirt. It was a little girl of some four summers, a 
great pet of Esther’s. Lucy Ashe was one of those 
sweet blossoms on the tree of life, which compensate 
the lover of his kind for many a bitter fruit. She 
held up her pretty baby face, saying, “ Me dis 00 a tis,” 
and Esther stooped and kissed her, and was greatly 
comforted. She was so absorbed by this little incident 
that she did not see Mr. Moss, driving his good lady 
before him like a recalcitrant cow, enter inte his 
shop, and shut the door. 

After the hot and dusty walk they came to the 
station, having only spoken once, when Esther 
pointed out a short-cut through the last few fields. 
Happily, she was saved waiting at the station, and 
the probable encounter of inquisitive acquaintances. 
A train was due in a few minutes. Martin Potter 
walked up to the office and took the tickets, one of 
which he handed to Esther: it was third class. She 
took it without comment, scarcely noticing it, indeed, 
for as the distance between her and home increased, 
her heart became heavier and heavier, as a burden 
grows heavier. the further it is borne. 

“You haven’t been used to travel third, I suppose,” 
said Martin Potter to his daughter; “but what is 
good enough for me is good enough for you.” 

There was no time to reply, for just then the train 
came up, and she felt herself hustled into a carriage 
full of men, women, and children. The man opposite 
to her had a pipe in his hand, and as soon as they were 
in motion again he began to puff away. She was 
next the window, however, and she kept her face as 
close to it as possible, to escape the—to her—sick- 
ening odour. 

Near the next station the train slackened speed, 
and a down train shot by. She was looking out as 
it passed, and in the twinkling of an eye the face of 
Harry West flashed upon her and was gone. The 
gay, good-humoured, gilded youth, sitting smiling and 
at ease among his first-class cushions, went flashing 
past, and in upon her, the next instant, pressed the 
rough or squalid faces of the men and women sitting 
opposite to her in the crowded compartment. The 
shock of the contrast, in its grim reality, came upon 
her, and she turned deadly pale. 

“If ye don’t like my pipe, miss, just say the word, 
and Pl put it out,” said her opposite neighbour. 
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She smiled faintly, and said she did not think it 
would hurt her, though she did not like it; at which, 
with true courtesy, he proceeded to put out the pipe, 
and to deposit it in the pocket of his fustian jacket. 

Harry West had flashed past in happy unconscious- 
ness. He had not seen Esther as she was hurried 
on in the opposite direction, and he was loud in his 
lamentations when he heard what had taken place 
in his absence. Mrs. West lying on the sofa in a 
state of utter prostration, from which the servants 
had guessed that there was something wrong, could 
not answer the half of his questions. 

“Tf I had been here,” he said, ‘‘she should not have 
gone away like that. I would have threatened the 
man as an impostor, or else have offered him money 
to go away.” 

Harry had great faith in the efficacy of the current 
coin of the realm. His next idea was, to go after 
Esther and bring her back; but this was imprac- 
ticable, seeing, that in her agitation, Mrs. West had 
never asked Martin Potter for his address—a thing 
which he might not have granted. 

“ And it would only exasperate him to follow him 
immediately, and he may visit his exasperation upon 
her. He is not a man to be trifled with,” said Mrs. 
West: “and besides, he is her father.” 

“Oh, but we must have her back,” said Harry, 
boldly ; “it will never do to let her be spirited away 
in this fashion.” 

“There is one way in which you could bring her 
back,” replied Mrs. West, looking up eagerly into 
his face—that bright, but unsympathising face. 

“Tell me what it is,” he cried with alacrity, “and 
trust me for doing it.” 

He looked as if he was ready to start off at once 
on an expedition. Alas! he was utterly uncompre- 
hending. 

“T would not like to force your inclination in the 
least,” she said, hesitatingly; “but if you loved 
Esther, you might bring her back as your wife.” 

Harry laughed. It was the very thing, he de- 
clared. He was quite as ready to marry as to take 
a header into the mid Pacifie. He declared that he 
loved Esther, and that he would go and propose for 
her without delay. 

“She will have only the few thousands I have 
saved for her,” said Mrs. West. ‘“ You know that 
my husband settled the principal of his fortune 
on you. If he had lived it would have been other- 
wise. He would have yielded to my wish to divide 
it between you. But now it will belong to both, and 
I shall die happy.” 

She wanted to be alone, and Harry, left to himself, 
became restless, as usual. He did not know what 
to do with himself. If he could only see Esther 
again he thought he would be happy. Yes; that 
was what he wanted to make his life complete; 
such a wife as she would make. With her he would 
eater into every pleasure—for pleasure, happily, never 





meant vice to Harry. They would live in England. 
England was the proper place for a rich man to live 
in; but they might take a trip to the antipodes, and 
see Europe as they went or came. Suddenly he 
remembered the Saturday afternoon gatherings at 
Redhurst, and the general invitation he had had to 
join them. He thought he would go—and there 
never was much interval between thought and act 
with him; reflection was not in his way. He set off 
at once. 

On the way a brilliant idea came into his head. 
He knew from Mrs. West that the woman and child 
they had met at Mr. Wiggett’s garden gate, were 
Esther’s mother and sister. Mr. Wiggett would 
know all about them. He would turn in and ask, 
at any rate. 

He opened the gate and turned into the garden, 
but he saw no one there. Mr. Wiggett was at that 
moment on his knees in one of the hedged inclosures 
of the garden. The men were working on a field 
of celery, at some distance. So he made his way 
to the house, and, according to his custom of making 
himself at home wherever he went, opened the door 
and went straight into the parlour. A girl peeped 
out of the kitchen, where she had just cleared up, 
and informed him that the missus would be down 
directly. He nodded frankly, as if he knew all 
about it, and then proceeded to a survey of the room, 
wheeling round it on his heel. There were two 
little half-high cupboards, loaded on the top with 
glass and china, a whole tea-service being set out 
on the top of one. There were a great variety of 
chimney-piece ornaments of the same brittle mate- 
rial, some of them quite curious in their way. From 
among these, he picked up a case, which on opening 
contained a faded daguerreotype—first of the sun- 
pictures—and took to examining it closely. It must 
have been done at least fifteen years, and was a 
representation of a young matron in a very stiff cap, 
with flying ribbons, an embroidered collar, and very 
large square brooch. ‘There, too, on her finger, 
rather ostentatiously put forward, was the wedding- 
ring. 

It seemed to have taken his fancy, for he held it 
in his hand when Mrs. Wiggett came into the par- 
lour. She looked rather grimly at her visitor and 
his oceupation—grimly enough, indeed, to have con- 
fused most strangers in the same position, but it 
had no effect on Harry. He looked up from the 
picture to the lady, and then from the lady to the 
picture. “Is this taken from you?” he asked, coolly. 

“It is,” she replied, tartly. “May I ask who I 
have the pleasure of speaking to?” she added, in 
her grand style; for Sarah had picked up a genteel 
phraseology, and could use it with effect, especially 
on offending handmaidens. 

“ West is my name,” he answered, frankly. “Do 
you know this is exactly like a picture of the kind 
which I have seen before in Australia? indeed, it 
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must have been a duplicate. 
there?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wiggett, shortly and sharply. 

“It belonged to a fellow I knew out there,” he 
went on, still regarding the picture, and disregarding 
the reply, as his manner was. “I have just come 
over myself, and he was coming shortly to find 
his wife, whom he had left. behind—I should have 
said it was the same exactly; and I never forget 
faces, or things either. You haven’t got married in 
the meantime, Mrs. Wiggett, have you?” 

She did not flinch. “Can you tell me what your 
business is ?” she said, sharply. 

“Only to ask you for the address of a friend of 
yours—Martin Potter by name.” 


Do you know anybody 











«Then I can’t favour you,” she answered. 
“You don’t know? Well, I’m sorry I troubled 
you,” he replied, quite unconscious of her expres- 
sion of hostility, because he knew of no reason 
for it; and with a bow he walked past the rust- 
ling little matron, and out into the gay blossoming 
garden. 

The group seated on the lawn at Hurst Hill saw 
him coming over the fields, and hailed him as the 
bearer of good tidings; for his step was light and 
elastic, and as he drew near, he waved his hand- 
kerchief—a trick of his whenever he had the slightest 
pretext for it. Connie ran to the gate to meet him, 
and to learn what had become of her friend. 

(To be continued.) 








FREEDOM BY 


II.—INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM. 

[HERE is a conflict between opposing 
| tendencies in our nature of which we 
‘2 4) become early conscious. On the one 
| hand, we constantly tend toward bond- 
~ age—bondage to our own lusts, to the 
social habits of our time, to its intellectual creeds, 
to its moral or immoral maxims; and, on the other 
hand, we are animated by an intense passion for 
freedom, to which every form of bondage is simply 
intolerable. No sooner do we discover that our 
liberty has been curtailed, that, whether owing to 
our own base submission to the growing power of 
any personal craving or habit, or the usurpation 
of any alien authority, we can no longer choose 
our own course of action, and abide by it, than we 
begin to fret against the yoke into which we have 
thrust our foolish necks, and struggle to be free. 
The upshot of our struggles is not, for the most 
part, encouraging. ‘Too often, after a brief revolt, 
we sink back into our former captivity, and sink 
all the deeper for the effort we have made to rise 
and assert our freedom. Which of us cannot recall 
many such ineffectual conflicts, many such grow- | 
ing defeats? It may be that we have fallen into | 
some base physical indulgence injurious to health; 
or we become conscious of some moral weakness 
which renders us unstable in purpose and action; 
or we are taught by some sudden shock and onset 
of truth that certain of our traditionary beliefs 
are unsound; or we discover that our deference to 
the current maxims has grown excessive: we feel 
that it is high time we made a stand, that if we go 
on much longer as we are going now we shall be 
utterly enslaved. And we make our stand. For 
a time we present a bold front to the alien usurp- 
ing force. But soon we grow weary, unwary, for- 
getful. A new temptation, the old foe with a new 
face or an added force, assails us, and we succumb. 








Once more we are overcome: once more we are 
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led away into captivity; and the conflict, now 
more arduous and hopeless than ever, has all to be 
begun again. 

Is there, then, no way of escape for us? Must 
we resign ourselves to the miserable bondage we 
dread and hate, which, if it do not undo us, will at 
least injure our character and impair our welfare 
all our life through? No, we need not do that. 
There is one way of escape. He who, by leading 
captivity captive, came to give liberty to them 
that were bound—He overcame all the forces by 
which we are overcome; and He can teach us 
how to break our bonds in sunder, and to cast 
away from us these detestable cords. As we lie, 
defeated and enslaved, groaning over our own 
weakness and the manifold oppressions of our 
captor, He comes to us, the golden keys of free- 
dom and hope in His hands, and says, “I will 
make you free. Arise, follow thou me.” 

Shall we “take our heart in our hand” and go 
after Him ? 

Before we do that, let us at least be sure that 
He can set us free, that He is not betraying us, 
with new illusions, into new defeats. 

But how shall we acquire this happy certainty P 
There are more ways than one of reaching it. We 
may ask, for instance: Has He ever redeemed 
men as weak and sinful and vacillating as we are, 
from a captivity as deep and hard as oursP And 
to this question I have already replied. I have 
shown how the Twelve who first followed Him 
were in bondage to the priests, in bondage to the 
rich, in bondage to tradition, to habit, to passion, 
in bondage to the fear of loss, and change, and 
death ; in bondage to law; and how by teaching 
them that God was their Father, and love their 
duty, and heaven their home, Christ the Truth 
delivered these unlettered, weak, sinful peasants 
and fishermen into an absolute freedom, a perfect 
liberty. He has set men free, therefore, and men 
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whose bondage was even more entire and bitter 
than our own: if them, why not us? 

But there is another road to the same cenclu- 
sion, and it is this:—We may note the various 
forms of bondage in which we are held, the 
yarisus kinds of freedom we need and crave; and 
we may ask—Is there in the truth which Christ 
taught, and was, any natural affinity with freedom? 
Can we see how, if we receive the truth as it is in 
him, that truth must make us free? I think we 
can; and it is that question which I now propose 
to answer. 

Now, all the forms of bondage which we resent, 
all the kinds of freedom we crave, may be summed 
up under three words—dintellectual, social, and 
moral. Intellectually, we are in bondage, or are 
apt to be in bondage, to priestly authority, to tra- 
dition, to the prejudices and limitations which 
result from our mental structure and _ habits. 
Socially, we slip into bondage to the force of 
custom, to the influence of rank and wealth, to 
the fear of loss and change. “Morally, we run the 
hazard of bondage to the lusts and defects of our 
nature, to the fear of death, to the yoke of law. 
And the question is: Is the truth of Christ 
adapted to set us free from all these bonds? 
Does it contain forces antagonistic to those by 
which we are commonly subdued, and of a more 
sovereign potency? Is it true, can it be proved 
to be true, that “‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty?” Let us try to give as fair and 
complete an answer to this question as our brief 
limits will admit. 

And, first, for Intellectual Freedom. Can Christ 
the Truth give us that ? 

The mental freedom of the Jews was in much 
curtailed by the influence and assumptions of the 
priesthood. The sons of Aaron held themselves 
to have, and had, the right of appearing before God 
for the people, of mediating between God and man. 
On this foundation they built up a lofty structure 
of sacerdotal pretensions. Their pretensions and 
assumptions were long held in check by the 
prophets who, though not as a rule of the sacred 
tribe, were endowed with a special inspiration and 
authority from on high, in virtue of which they 
rebuked the errors, whether of priest or layman, 
king or subject. When the voice of prophecy 
“went dumb,” a new order of teachers arose, the 
rabbis—viz., whose teaching, although in much of 
a wider scope than the priests could approve, was 
for the most part in harmony with their conser- 
vative-and restrictive spirit. Between them the 
priests and rabbis devised a code of rules—a 
system of petty, irritating maxims—which in- 
truded into every province of human life, crushing 
it out of its natural shape, and destroying all 
the grace of voluntary action and service. They 











They conceived of them, in so far as they were 
left to themselves, as bent on going astray after 
lies. Hence they loaded them with fetters hard 
to be borne, and imposed galling burdens upon 
them. Their aim was to’ force them into obe- 
dience—obedience, remember, not to the large, 
generous moral law given by Moses, but to the 
rabbinical traditions which made void the law. 

Can we find no parallel to that in our modern 
life? There are only too many parallels. At this 
moment many of the great nations of Europe are 
groaning under a priestly tyranny as elaborate, as 
inflexible, as cruel, as adverse to all the grace and 
freedom of spiritual life, as that imposed on the 
Jews, or are breaking out into revolt against it. 

Even here, in England, the same conflict between 
priestly usurpation and the inalienable rights and 
liberties of the soul, is carried on with no less 
virulence, though on a smaller scale, and within 
narrower lists. We read every day of men who 
claim to be the sole authorised representatives of 
God upon the earth—an exclusive priestly class, 
possessed of a magical power, in virtue of which 
they, and they alone, can mediate between men and 
God. As the only authentic ministers of religion, 
they affect to give rules and impose observances 
by which our common life is to be made sacred, to 
intrude into our most intimate relations, spiritual 
and domestic. Weare to submit to their authority 
as the higher law, even when it is in flat rebellion 
against the authority of the State. They, and only 
they, can make us “children of God.” Only by 
their help can we become “ regenerate, and grafted 
into the body of Christ’s Church,” or hope “to 
inherit the kingdom of heaven.” 

* But we are Protestants, who claim and use our 
right of private judgment. We are in bondage to 
no man, and te no class of men.” Are we not? 
Are there no dead men who rule us from their 
graves, although, when living, they would have 
been the first to disavow any authority over our 
faith, any right to restrict our freedom? Are not 
Luther, Calvin, Arminius, Wesley well nigh “names 
to conjure with?” Do they not exercise an almost 
magical power over myriads amongus? Are there 
no living authorities, as we call them, whose judg- 
meng gre take to be pretty nearly final on all ques- 
tions of truth or error, of ortho- or hetero- doxy, 
of ecclesiastical form or procedure? In short, do 
not tradition, and authority, and custom, and fear 
of change in much restrict our natural liberty, and 
bring us into a bondage from which, if we some- 
times fret at it, we do not always care to escape ? 

Now that Christ the Truth sets us free from all 
these forms of bondage, if only we will let him, 
we surely cannot doubt who hold his Gospel in 
our hands. For it is not only that he teaches 
this doctrine or that which tends to liberty, but 


despised the. people “who knew. not: the law.” | the whole dvift of his teaching and. influence runs 
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right in the teeth of all that claims to hold us in 
bondage. He replaces tradition with Scripture, 
and bids us search the Scriptures for ourselves, 
and draw our own conclusions from them. He 
dethrones the priest by proclaiming himself the 
Great High Priest of our confession, and by bid- 
ding us draw near unto God through him, on the 
express ground that no man can by any means 
atone his brother's sin. Are we disposed to adopt 
the current maxims of morality, without asking 
whether or not they are true, and rest on the 
Divine will? He rebukes us with the demand: 
“Why of yourselves judge ye not that which is 
right?” Are we disposed to shelter ourselves 
under cover of antiquity, authority, custom, habit, 
use? He drives us from these frail refuges with 
the warning, “Every man must give account of 
himself unto God.” Wherever we get our articles 
of belief and our principles of action, he affirms 
that we—we ourselves, we alone—are responsible 
for them, and for the use we make of them. It 
does not matter what our motive may be for de- 
ferring to authority, or custom; whatever it may 
be, we shall have to give account to him for 
what we believe and do. We may be humble and 
diffident: we may say, “I am not wise enough 
to determine the great questions of truth and 
morality for myself. I fear that, were I to begin 
to inquire into them, were I once to lift anchor 
and set sail on the wide sea of truth, I should be 
tossed on opposing waves of speculation, and 
driven to and fro by storms of doubt, and 
altogether miss the desired haven.” Or we may 
be of an easy, indolent temper, and say, “It is too 
much trouble to look into matters so high and 
difficult. I am quite content to think as my 
fathers thought before me, or as my neighbours 
are thinking now.’ But, whatever the plea by 
which we seek to evade the toil and risk of per- 
sonal thought and personal responsibility, the 
Grea Master, to whom we stand or fall, virtually 
says to each one of us, “You must think and 
jxdge for yourself. I hold you responsible for 
every conclusion at which you arrive, on which 
you act. Iam the Truth, and sooner or later you 
must give account of yourself tome. I will hold 
no priest responsible for your sins and errors—no 
rabbi, no doctor, no church. You yourself must 
answer for yourself—for your own convictions, 


whether they be true or false; for your own deeds, | 


whether they be good or bad.” 

We can no more escape our individual respon- 
sibility than we can jump off our shadow. Simply 
because we are rational creatures, we are respon- 
sible creatures; because we have the faculty of 
moral judgment, God, who gave us the faculty, 
and gave it to be used, will have us use it. And 
there is no escape from responsibility, that there 
may be no excuse for bondage. It may be hard, it 





is hard, that we should have to decide all questions 
of truth and duty fer ourselves, and to answer for 
our decisions at the bar of God. But this sore 
task is simply the price we have to pay fer our 
freedom. We answer to God, that we may not 
answer to man; we are accountable to him, that we 
may be free of all men; we have to stand at his bar, 
that we may stand at no other bar. At his judg. 
ment-seat the priest cannot appear for us, nor the 
teacher, nor the church; neither our fathers, nor 
our neighbours. We must appear for ourselves, 
But, if they cannot answer for us, neither are we 
called upon to answer for them, or to them. If 
we must give account of ourselves, for ourselves, 
to God, they have no right to call us to account, to 
summon us into their courts and pass their ver- 
dicts upon us. They may still teach and help us, 
and we be very grateful for whatever help they 
give; but they have no longer any authority over 
us or our faith. If any of them come to us and 
say, “You must believe this or that, for the 
venerable fathers believed it, or the Church has 
pronounced for it, or in virtue of our apostolic 
descent we decree it,’ we can only reply, “ Stand 
aside a little, and let us judge for ourselves. You 
cannot answer for us, nor the Church, nor the 
fathers; and if we must answer for ourselves, we 
must think and decide for ourselves. Convince us 
that what you teach is true, and we submit, not to 
you, but to God, and heartily thank you for having 
taught us his will. But if you claim authority 
over our faith—if you affirm that we are bound to 
believe what you teach, simply because you teach 
it, know that you usurp the honour due to God 
alone, and by your very claim prove that you are 
not of the truth.” 

But if we have thus far taken up the freedom of 
the truth; if we know and feel that our respon- 
sibility to God liberates us from all bondage to 
men, we have not even yet escaped all danger of 
mental bondage. Free from other men, we may 
be in bondage to ourselves. 

No one can have attentively considered himself, 
without having discovered that he runs some risk 
of becoming his own slave. I do not now speak 
of that servitude to physical lusts and to the baser 
passions to which many a man, once free, has sunk ; 
but of a servitude much more subtle, and therefore, 
in some respects, much more perilous. Whether 
derived by inheritance from our fathers, or from 
habits formed before we reached mental maturity, 
we all know, or may know, that there are certain 
qualities, tendencies, leanings, in our nature which 
largely affect, which go far to constitute, our in- 
dividual character and to make us unlike the one 
to the other. By virtue of these individual pecu- 
liarities of mental structure, we are prepared to 
welcome one view of truth and duty rather than 
another. One man is a born Platonist, another 
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a born Aristotelian. One man is naturally of a con- | 


servative, another of a progressive spirit. One 
man is of a hard, rigid temperament; the love 
of order, authority, rule, is strong within him; 
and whatever in the truth accords with his temper 
—as, for instance, the strict government of God, 
the virtue of an orderly obedience, the righteous- 
ness of punishment—is eagerly received and 
dwelt on with a disproportionate fervour and in- 
tensity ; while, on the other hand, he is in danger 
of overlooking or undervaluing such aspects of 
truth as reveal a mercy, a generous allowance for 
human weakness, a breadth of charity, a compas- 
sion for the vile and lost, alien to his own temper. 
Another is a good easy man, who loves to have 
everybody about him happy and comfortable, who 
is not strict to mark defects, who is very ready to 
forgive; and to him all those aspects of the Gospel, 
which set forth the fatherly tenderness and un- 
bounded compassion of God, are very welcome; 
while all sterner views—all that speaks of love 
as taking the forms of a just severity—he passes 
lightly by, or altogether avoids. 

This is but a rough jiustration of a very obvious 
though complex truth; but it may serve to in- 


dicate how men’s creeds are influenced by their | 
idiosyncrasies, by individual peculiarities of mental | 


structure and character. As we look round on 
our neighbours, we can very easily see that most 


of them have suffered their personal make and | 


habit to affect, their views of truth and duty; | 
to warp their views now on this side and now on | 
that. Does it Hever Occur to us that the very | 
same process May be faking place in our minds | 
and hearts? That our temperament has much, or 
may have much, to do with our creed? That, in- 


stead of taking full and rounded and well-balanced j 


views of truth, we may be taking partial views, 
disproportionate views? That what we really hold 
and believe may be, probably. i is, the. truth as it is 
in us, rather than “the truth as itgs in Jesus?” 
No thoughtful,"¢andid man will deny that here is 
at least a very real and mgt r. No candid, 
thoughtful mam will den: ; ‘@ven when the truth 
has made him free front ae it hag still to set him 
free from himself,” 
And therefore it is a “good tidings of great joy” 


to hear that, from this bondage also, Christ came 
to set us free, and strives in many ways to free us. 
To our partial conceptions of truth he opposes the 
truth absolute and complete. To our imperfect 
characters he opposes the perfect ideal in which all 
human energies and virtues are carried to their 
highest pitch of excellence, and in which they 
blend in balanced and unbroken harmony. He 
himself is “the Man;” not a Jew meresy, nor an 
Oriental, nor merely a man, but the Man in whom 
the whole sum of human virtue and excellence is 
gathered up. Hence he can address himself to 
our individual peculiarities, and does address 
himself to these, in order that he may win us to 
add to what we have that which as yet we have 
not, and train us into a larger and more perfect 
character. 

Nay, more; the word of his truth, which he 
alone could give in perfect forms, has been trans- 
mitted to us through men of the most marked yet 
different characteristics ; through Paul and James, 
through Matthew and Peter and John; in order 
that, as we study their several utterances of truth, 
| our conceptions of truth may grow more perfect, 
jand that we may. be delivered from the limits 
and restrictions imposed’ upon us by our peculiar 
mental make and habit. All these great teachers 
| are men of a large and noble nature; we cannot 
| study any one of. them without having our 
thoughts widened and the boundaries of our in- 
| tellectual freedom enlarged: but it is as we study 
| them all, it is a8 we learn what each of them has 
| to teach, and are led by each of them to the feet of 
the Great Teacher, that'we come to know the very 
| er rath and to enter into its perfect freedom. I 
| think I have known good ‘men, and even great 
men, who have defeated the gracious purpose of 
the Lord in speaking through teachers so various 
in character, although of one Spirit; men who 
| have had their favourite writers, and have studied 
Paul to the exclusion of John, or John to the ex- 
clusion of Paul, .Let us study both, nay, all; for 
only as we study them all can we grow into a 
full knowledge of the truth; only as we fully 
know the truth can we be wholly and altogether 
| free—free from all men, and, above all, free from 
ourselves. 








“HEREAFTER.” 


ROM his couch the dying Czar 
Hears the swift approaching car 
Which has Death for charioteer ; 
Strives once more erect to uprear 
That attenuate frame, of yore 
Foremost seen ’mid battles’ roar. 
Then, with his expiring breath, 
This one last strong word he saith, 

“ Hereafter!” 


xt 


Wherefore, in his dying hour, 
Hath futurity such power ? 
Dreams he not of triumph past, 
Cannons’ roar and trumpet-blast ? 
Victory o’er the martial Swede, 
Host he ne’er again shall lead, 
Barbarous realm he raised so high? 
Why do all his visions lie 





Hereafter ? 
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As with Glory, so with Sin, 

May her ghost no entrance win ? 

Cossack and Strelitzer slain ; 

Choking stream and whitening plain ; 

Sister, ’mured im convent-cell ; 

Son, destroyed with tortures fell, 

Pierced him not like two-edged sword 

Thought of all that guilt’s reward 
Hereafter ? 





No! he knew where pardon lies— 
Knew it, though in darkling wise ; 
Knew God’s grace to sinful man 
Far exceeds our mercy’s span ; 
Knew that from the Almighty’s bar 
Sternness like his own was far ; 
Knew the realm he founded here 
Destined to a grand career 
Hereafter ! 








ABYSSINIAN NOTES. 


BY A LATE CAPTIVE. 


THE ABYSSINIAN BOUDA. 

HE Abyssinians, though nominally 
Christians, are as superstitious as 

their most degraded pagan neigh- 

bours. They profess to believe in 

God, but in reality deny him. Good 

9 and evil spirits, fairies and goblins, 
wizards and exorcists exercise far more power and 
influence over their hearts than the Gospel, to 
which they profess a kind of tacit and ignorant 
submission. St. George enjoys equal, if not su- 


perior, honours to Christ, and an offence against 
a conjuror is more dreaded than a violation of the 


whole decalogue. Among the number of good and 
evil genii, Tecla Haimanot and the Bouda enjoy 
the first and highest rank in their respective 
domains. Tecla Haimanot, who lived in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, has an unbounded 
sway in the realm of the blest, and his favour is a 
sure passport to heaven. He is regarded as the 
most benignant and potent among the celestial 
nobles. One of his legs, in a church at Gondar 
that bears his name, is venerated with an idolatrous 
devotion, and its renown has not diminished by 
the abortive attempt to destroy it, made by the 
late King Theodore about eighteen months ago. 
The Bouda, the incarnation of all that is wicked, 


atrocious, and revolting, has his home in a very 


different region. Some suppose that he is the 
Evil One himself; others maintain that he is 
merely an emanation, but of such intense malig- 
nity that it requires sedulous care not to fall into 
his clutches. At one time this terrible fiend had 
a limited range, but as mankind multiplied and 
wickedness increased, he delegated his destruc- 
tive powers to subordinate agents, and these con- 
tinually added to their ranks, till at last they 
were as numerous as the haunts of man. Their 
chief residence is confined to Amba Damot, 
near the Blue Nile, where Aoola Negus, the king, 
keeps his court. Here, it is said, his agents hold 
their assemblies, and deliberate on all matters of 
import, 





But in order to become a little better acquainted 
with this prince of demons and his companions, we 
must not indulge in our own speculations, but 
hear what the wretched victims of his fury have to 
narrate. 

Now, according to the opinion of every Abys- 
sinian, whether he was ever possessed or not, the 
Bouda, like the Efreets of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
is gifted with an exquisite taste. Old people 
he disdains. Handsome dancers, good singers, 
talented poets, youth and beauty, are the objecis 
he selects for his insatiable vengeance. To coun- 
teract his malice a variety of amulets and charms 
have been called into requisition. Those that have 
broad-faced angels or bloated saints painted on 
them, of which there are many specimens in the 
Crystal Palace brought over by officers of the 
expedition, are the most efficient preservatives. 

The terror inspired by the Bouda has, besides 
illuminated scrolls, called into existence a whole 
host of exorcists. Most of these scoundrels, who 
fatten on the ignorance of a degraded people, are 
ten thousand times worse than the demon they 
profess to eject. I have seen numbers of them, 
and their vice-stained, villainous countenances in- 
variably made me shrink from them, as I would 
have shrunk from a serpent. They are generally 
distinguished by something peculiar in dress and 
physiognomy. A leather cloak, substantial stick, 
and lots of talismans suspended from the neck 
or pendent over the chest, mark their peculiar 
vocation. 

They have all a fiendish and sinister look, which, 
even more than their garments, proclaim the 
master they serve. Their profession, though 
deemed useful, is not admired, and young and old 
hurry away at the approach of the exorcist. Con- 
scious of the terror they inspire, they invariably 
delight to intrude their hated persons in the midst 
of a festive or social circle. Should the host or 
any one of his friends object to the company of the 
new visiter; he pronounces the mystic word, 
“Bouda,” and instantly every lip quivers, and 
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every brow becemes shaded. Determined to have 
his revenge, he now hands to each a vile decoction 
of herbs and bones, and requests them to smell. 
Those who unflinchingly inhale the offensive odour 
are declared innocent, and those who have no such 
strong olfactory nerves are declared allies of the 
infamous Aoola Negus. The suspected is imme- 
diately dragged before a judge, and the crime 
preferred. Dejatch Birrow, the former ruler of 
Godjam, and subsequently King Theodore’s pri- 
soner and one of my Magdala companions, had 
numbers of these innocent people executed. King 
Theodore for several years followed the example, 
and then he commuted the punishment of death 
for the infliction of the torture or an indefinite 
imprisonment. 

The Boudas are generally most active and busy 
during the rainy season. On a dull, cheerless day, 
when all Nature is shrouded in gloom, and every 
object on which the eye gazes imparts a melancholy 
tint to the mind and heart, Aoola Negus’s subjects, 
in mockery to the world -around, celebrate their 
saturnalia. 

I recollect, in September, 1863, whilst travelling 
through some parts of the lowlands, we had almost 
every three or four days a Bouda scene. The most 
violent were invariably after a heavy thunder- 
storm, which generally had a depressing influence 
on the spirits. One day the tempest was unusually 
violent. The sky during its continuance was 
almost completely darkened. We had taken 
refuge in some ‘peasants’ huts, but the wretched 
tenements, though they enhanced the gloom, did 
not offer much protection against the pouring 
torrents. Cold, wet, and shivering, we sat on the 
soaked mud floor, and watched the duration of the 
tempest. The crashing thunder, intermingled 
with the lightning’s lurid blaze, burst over us with 
such fury that the very ground beneath our feet 
seemed to shake and reel. All Nature appeared in 
the throes of dissolution, and it required no very 
rich imagination to fancy that the sighs and moans 
of the wind, as in terrible gusts it swept through 
dell and glen, wood and fen, were the wails and 
groans of evil spirits engaged in a frenzied con- 
flict. My people, though accustomed to these 
freaks of Nature, were not quite prepared for an 
explosion that excelled all they had ever witnessed. 
Two or three who had been in the lowlands before, 
where these storms are far more terrific than on 
the high plateaux, laughed as they beheld their 
companions jump on their feet whenever a stunning 
stroke appalled our ears. The poor women were 
most frightened, and every flash of the leven bolt 
produced a wild “Arek! arek!” the wonted ex- 
clamation of terror. 

In about an hour the warring elements had 
exhausted themselves, and, with considerable risk 
to flesh and bone, we crept across the soaked, 





slippery hut floor towards the .aperture—door 
would be a libel—that led out into the open air. 

Lighting my pipe, which was charged with exe- 
crable Abyssinian tobacco, I seated myself on the 
dislodged fragment of a rock; and, in pleasant 
converse with my travelling companion, tried to 
beguile the hour that still remained before night 
set in. There was something luxurious in the 
calm aspect of exhausted Nature. The scene 
around us exhibited striking proofs of the severity 
of the hurricane. Trees were uprooted, fields of 
Indian corn levelled, houses unroofed, and rivers, 
that had no existence before, unexpectedly formed. 
The eye now no longer rested on frowning, un- 
sightly cliffs. The white spray of the tumbling 
cascade had invested every fissure and rent with 
a beauty no pencil could delineate. Myself and 
companion, in wondering admiration, sat gazing 
and admiring the wild scene around us. Suddenly 
there was a howl and laugh, like that of a famished 
hyena. I turned round to see if one of those noc- 
turnal prowlers, deceived by the tempest, had 
ventured out in quest of prey before the wonted 
hour. {[t was no hyena, but a young lad in my 
service, who, surrounded by a whole party of 
peasants and my own followers, crept about on 
all fours, and, in imitation of his more savage 
occupant of the wilderness, sent forth those 
startling sounds. “'I'ell him to be quiet,” I 
shouted to the man nearest to me. “He cannot 
be quiet, gaita (master), he has the Bouda,” was 
the response. As I had often enough witnessed 
Bouda scenes it did not particularly interest me; 
although the lad howled and shrieked as if he was 
possessed, not by one but by dozens of evil spirits. 
“Yasou! yasou!” (Hold him! hold him!) 1 
now heard several persons exclaim, and almost 
simultaneously with those voices the youth deftly 
bolted forward towards a thicket. “ Hailu,” I 
said to a man nearest to me, a perfect giant, 
“you are strong enough to crush that lad with 
one of your fingers, go and carry him into a hut, 
and don’t let him tumble about in the mire and 
clay.” 

“Gaita,” was his response, “just try to hold 
him.” I complied with the suggestion, but though 
I grasped him with the utmost strain, he leapt 
with perfect ease out of my arms, and, like a 
hunted stag, darted forward to reach the thicket. 
A whole crowd, for by this time the number of 
gazers had increased, instantly started in pursuit; 
the poor lad on his hands and feet outran his 
pursuers, and probably the chase would have 
been unsuccessful had not several peasants from 
an opposite direction rushed upon the mad 
fugitive. Unexhausted by this difficult race, 
he did not for a moment change his painful 
attitude, nor pause in his piercing howls. It was & 
saddening sight to see a poor lad, who a few hours 
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before was gay, merry, and happy, suddenly trans- 
formed into a raving and frantic maniac. 
The shades of night had now thickened around 


us, and it became necessary to make preparation | 


for our bivouac. Several of the peasants offered 
us their huts, and the hospitality their resources 
permitted ; I declined to avail myself of the latter, 
but readily accepted the shelter of their roofs, 
which, notwithstanding the forbidding interior, 
offered a better protection against the fresh storm 
that seemed to gather over our heads than a frail 
tent. 

The greatest difficulty was the poor Bouda- 
smitien youth; my servants were quite willing to 
watch around him in the open air, but they refused 
to do so in the house, where they positively 
asserted he would in his mad freaks jump into the 
fire, or, at an unguarded moment, elude their vigi- 
lance and rush into the woods, where he would 
surely be devoured by leopards, or fall a prey to 
savage hyenas. I did not feel disposed to believe 
that an exposed spot in front of the hut was safer 
than the inside, but as it was a matter in which I 
was obliged not to incur any responsibility, I left 
it to their option. An hour after evening had set 
in, the exorcist, who resided in a neighbouring 
village, made his appearance; he was in his de- 
portment exceedingly courteous towards me, a 
thing so unusual that I thought he was a new 
hand in his profession. He must have guessed 
my suspicious fears respecting his skill, for quite 
unsolicited he told me that he had conjured many 
an evil spirit, and done infinite harm to the fiend. 
I had no inclination to enter into any discussion 
with the fellow, whose bloodshot eyes, ashy 
countenance, and distorted features bespoke more 
than words the master he owned. 

Shouts and yells now summoned him to the side 
of the possessed, whose frantic exertions to get 
free became every minute more violent and dan- 
gerous. I followed in the rear, and never shall I 
forget the convulsive efforts of the poor youth to 
escape the touch of the exorcist; he bit, kicked, 
and leapt on all fours like an incurable maniac. 
The exorcist, undaunted by these paroxysms of 
frenzy, approached the sufferer, and in a gloomy 
sepulchral tone of voice commanded him not to 
move till ordered. In an instant his frantic gesti- 
culations ceased, but the effort must have been 
terrible. I shuddered as I looked down on the 
abject being writhing in silent agonies at my feet ; 
he did not utter a sound, but with his mouth 
parted, his hair standing erect, and his whole 
frame in a convulsive tremor, he gazed intently on 
the figure of the exorcist. 

“Down, you devourer of man!” exclaimed the 
conjuror, “or I banish you for ever to the realms 
of the lost.” 

The obedient lad in a trice fell prostrate on his 





back, whilst the conjuror with one hand laid an 
amulet on his throbbing chest, and with the other 
held a rag containing all sorts of filthy abomi- 
nations to his nose. 

“ Speak, or I pronounce the severest impreca- 
tions on thee, thou vile Bouda,” said the exorcist, 
addressing himself to the possessed. 

Bouda. What shall I speak P 

Exorcist. What is thy name? 

Bouda. My name is Wandamaganye. 

Exorcist. Where is thy home ? 

Bouda. Maitsha, en the Abai (Blue Nile). 

Exorcist. Why didst thou take possession of 
this gobaz (young man)? 

Bouda. Because he is my property, and many 
a time I intended to eat him (kill him); but he is 
more artful than depraved, and I had to watch him 
for many weeks ere I could secure him. To-day 
he washed for his master, and at an unguarded 
moment, when he lay down his amulets, I took 
possession of him, and you shall not wrench the 
prey out of my grasp. 

Exorcist. How many persons have you already 
killed (eaten) ? 

Bouda. Nine. 

Exorcist. I command thee, in the name of the 
blessed Trinity, the twelve Apostles, and the three 
hundred and eighteen bishops at the Council of 
Nicza, to leave this gobaz, and never more ter- 
ment him. 

Bouda. I will obey, if you give me something 
to eat. 

I was a most patient and attentive spectator of 
the whole scene; but when I heard the mean 
spirit, in a sullen, morose tone, soliciting food, my 
contempt fer him almost vented itself in loud 
laughter. C , who was standing near me, 
noticed my inclination to merriment, and as he 
had imbibed a few Abyssinian superstitions, he 
whispered in my ears, “ You must not laugh, for 
there is more in the Bouda than you imagine.” 
I yielded to my companion’s wise suggestion, and 
once more most seriously watched the progress of 
the operator and his subject. The exorcist, who 
had never changed a muscle, nor altered the tone 
of his voice, solemnly inquired what he wanted to 
eat. I have heard of fiends who were fond of 
delicacies and choice viands, but never of such a 
coarse fare as was selected by this savage and un- 
refined Bouda. Two persons immediately ran to 
prepare the abominable decoction, which they put 
in an earthen pot, and placed at some distance in 
the centre of a thorny bush. When all was ready 
the exorcist, addressing the possessed, bawled 
forth, “ As thy father did, so do thou.” 

Like a wild dog that has burst its fetters, the 
possessed, on all fours, sprang rapturously forward 
in quest of his revolting repast. Madly he capered 
about in all directions, snuffing and scenting the 
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air to discover the hidden treasure. I had tried, | sought my hard pallet, and, lulled by the dis- ~ 
on former occasions, to place a palatable dish in| cordant and shrill notes of fiends and demons, 
the Bouda’s way, but as it did not tempt his per- | slept till dawn bade me get up and move. 

verted taste, I omitted it on the present occasion.| This curious malady every Abyssinian attributes 
After prowling about for some minutes, he dis-| to the direct power of Aoola Negus and his fami- 
covered his dainties, which he lapped with a zest liars, and certainly the attack and cure have a 
that might have excited the loathing of the very touch of mystery about them. I have, however, 
beast whose walk, gestures, and howls he laboured | noticed that the persons most subject to the Bouda 
to imitate. With the desperate energy of a maniac | influence labour under some mental or bodily 
he now lifted up a large block of stone, which, | disorder, or have an organic or functional defeet 
under ordinary circumstances, he could not have in their system. An excitable temper, exuberant 
moved, and after whirling it in the air for a few | fancy, and stormy passions predispose to this 


seconds, his eyes closed, his head hung down, | 
and, to all appearanee, he sunk dead on the hard | 
ground. I put a bottle of liquid ammonia to his | 
nose, but it merely produced a nervous quiver, and 
thon his face resumed again its icy rigidity. The 
exorcist, who noticed that I was a little anxious 
about the poor fellow, assured me that my concern 
was superfluous, as in less than an hour he would 
recover, and be as well as ever. 

The Bouda fever, though it had been extin- 
guished in one, by a kind of sympathetic influence 
communicated itself to others. Two women—one 
a perfect virago, who day and night quarrelled and 
fought with her husband, and the other a slender, 
timid creature, whose business, on that journey, 
consisted in washing her partner’s feet and in 


gathering fuel—almost simultaneously begun their 


saltatory antics. I had already enough for one 
evening of demon exhibition, and being fatigued, 





malady. The sober, moral, and virtuous of both 
sexes enjoy perfect immunity from the foul 
demon’s assaults. Frequently people warned me 
not to be too intimate with certain classes, as they 
were notorious for their ken in the black art. I 
invariably ridiculed their caution, and, in the pre- 
sence of the most suspected, challenged all the 
powers of Aoola Negus and his familiars. That 
there is something in these attacks, and in their 
mode of cure, which transcends ordinary diseases, 
no one who has watched the tortured sufferers’ 
sudden transition from raving frenzy to meek 
docility can well deny; but whether it is epilepsy 
or catalepsy, a mental or physical disorder, I sin- 
cerely hope that the spread of light and knowledge, 
religion and virtue, will ere long neutralise the 
terror inspired by Aoola Negus and his confederates 
throughout the length and breacth of that beautiful 
but most degraded and polluted land. 








THE GOLDEN 


HERE! at last it’s done. Oh, dear! what 
‘a bother it has been!” 
. “Lessons will always be a bother, 
unless you give your whole mind to 
them, Nellie, dear.”’ 

“ But I am so tired of them,” said Nellie. <‘‘I hate 
to have to do them day after day. And, oh, mamma, 
they are so dry!—not half so nice as my new 
poetry-book! And that long division sum—it was 
so hard, and came to so many different ends, that I 
thought it would never come right!” 

“Yet it did come right at last, you see, Nellie,” 
replied her mamma; “and if you had gone steadily 
and patiently to work from the first, I am sure you 
would have done it ina quarter the time. Don’t you 
think so, my daughter?” 

But Nellie only pouted her lips, and by the ex- 
pression of her face showed a strong disinclination | 
to acknowledge herself in the wrong. The cloud 
quickly cleared away, however, when her mamma 
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GATE. 


| avail herself of the permission, but ran up-stairs to 
| her own little room, only too pleased to get away 
| from the dry grammar and hard arithmetic. Lying 
| open on her bed was the new poetry-book, which 
|she had not had many days, the covers of which 
, blazed with crimson and gold, and which was full 
|of pictures and poetry. Nellie cared much more 
| for the pictures than she did for the poetry—that 
| was only natural to a child of her age. And now 
she sat down on a low chair before the open window, 
turning over the thick plates with a delicious sense 
of proprietorship, and dipping now and then into 
the poetry, as Miss Butterfly might dip into a blue- 
bell. There were two pages in that book which she 
already preferred before the rest, looking at them 
oftenest and longest; and sometimes while doing 
so she would fall into a deep reverie, from which 
she would start up with a vague fancy that she 
had been asleep and dreaming. To the first of 
these she now turned; it was a fly-leaf contain- 





said, “ You may now go back to your poetry-book, 
my dear, until tea-time.” 
Nellie did not long debate whether she should 


' 


ing this inscription, in a fine, flourishing hand:— 


| “'T'o Nellie Down; a present on her ninth birthday, 


from her affectionate uncle, Tom. August 28, 1868.” 
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She was but new to the dignity of mine, and this 
was a reminder which was pleasant to her to see. 
Nine years old! and still those nasty lessons to 
learn. When would they come to an end? And 
sighing over the thought, she passed to the other 
favourite page, a picture which represented a long 
vista of pathway leading up to a shining gate, 
where bright forms of angels could be dimly seen 
holding a crown ready for the pilgrim who had 
nearly arrived at the end of his journey. 

While Nellie sat gazing at this beautiful picture, 
the sun let fall one of his rays upon the book, and 
how golden the scene seemed then! Underneath the 
picture, which was called “The Golden Gate,” there 
were some verses, beginaing, 

*‘ Here is the upward path that leads to life ; 
Ascend, ere it be late: 
There shall be toil and strife, but at the end 

Behold the Golden Gate!” 
Neilie read through the verses, and thought she 
would like to travel on such a path, that she might 
reach such a golden gate. And she sat meditating 
over this so long, that the ray from the setting sun 
gradually shifted, until it shone full in her face, 
and made her feel inclined to blink. But presently 
she got over that feeling, and was still looking 
straight before her, when, lo! the scene gradually 
changed, and there, stretching far away up to the 
sky, was a long, bright path, like that in the picture, 
and at the end, oh, so dazzlingly bright! the very 
Golden Gate itself! Then she heard a voice mur- 
muring in her ear, soft and sweet, like her mamma’s 


voice, 
“Here is the upward path that leads to life ; 
Ascend, ere it be late.” 


She gladly obeyed. She felt the pilgrim’s staff in 
her hand, and commenced her journey with a joyous 


step. ‘No more lessons,” thought she, exultingly ; 
“no more long exercises and vexing mistakes: 
I shall leave these far behind me. It is pleasant 
walking, and the brightness of the Golden Gate is 
delightful to see !” 

These thoughts had scarcely gone through her 
mind, when she was brought to a sudden halt by an 
obstruction she had not noticed before. Right in 
her path stood open a large book; and she recog- 
nised in it the very grammar-book out of which she 
had learned her lesson that day, only it seemed 
much larger. Beside it stood a figure pointing 
silently to the lesson set in the open page; her face 
seemed to Nellie to be very stern, but it was only 
thoughtful and composed; if Nellie had had the 
courage to look closer and with less prejudiced eyes, 
she would have seen an expression rather pleasant 
than otherwise—but over her forehead there was 
written her name, Duty; and Nellie was alarmed 
and tried to rush by. It was of no use, however, 
she stumbled over the book and came to the ground, 
What a shame it was, she thought, to be waylaid 





and delayed in this manner at the very commence- 
ment of her travels! And while she fretted over 
the task, the book grew larger and larger, until the 
lessons assumed gigantic proportions. From very 
fear that it would go on increasing ad infinitum, 
unless she finished her task very quickly, she 
la>oured at it, and at last mastered the obstruction. 
The moment she had done so, the book vanished 
away! 

Nellie now resumed her journey, rejoiced at having 
once more gained her liberty. She looked around 
her, and all Nature seemed to rejoice with her. The 
pretty blossoms that flourished by the wayside 
nodded their heads in glee, the birds carolled and 
twitted as merrily as though it were spring again, 
and the tender green leaves of the trees smiled 
through tiny tears of dew, and whispered sweet 


‘greetings te the child-pilgrim with their many 


voices. Even the blue sky overhead seemed to bend 
over her, as her mother sometimes did of nights 
when she had gone tp bed and was thought to be 
fast asleep, murmuring fond words and prayerful 
blessings. 

The way abeut her was so enchanting, that she 
quite forgot to look forward to the Golden Gate, 
whence came all the light that made her pilgrimage 
so lovely, and where the shining beings were waiting 
with loving looks and beckoning hands. She forgot, 
too, to cast her eyes upward to that blue heaven 
which yearned to shed its blessings upon her; her 
gaze was more and more bent downward to the 
pretty blossoms by the wayside, which she stopped 
every other moment to pluck: and most of them 
were weeds. So she gathered them and made them 
into garlands for her head, and how sweet the 
flowers looked! Some of them were in rays, like 
the pink-tipped daisies that grew in the fields around 
her home; others were in bells, like the harebells 
that peesed from the banks in green lanes; and 
these seemed to make music as they trembled in 
her hands. But, ay me! ay me! she had no sooner 
placed the wreath on her brow, stooping down to a 
rivulet whose mirror-like depths would enable her 
to arrange her adornment to the best advantage, 
than they all withered away, and falling about her, 
were scattered on the stream. 

With a sigh of regret, which was a very deep one 
for a little young bosom like hers, she turned to go 
forward, when, lo! again stood before her the form 
whose name was Duty; and this time her coun- 
tenance seemed more forbidding than before. There, 
too, blocking up her path, stood what she recognised, 
by the notches in the frame, as being her own 
slate, but magnified to a formidable size indeed! 
On it was written her first exercise in the next rule 
in her arithmetic—compound addition—and what a 
stupendous column of figures it looked. There was 
no passing it by or jumping over it—there it stood, 
as inexorable as of old stood her grammar-book. 
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While she still hesitated before it, she felt a 
slight tap on the shoulder, and, turning round, she 
saw a fair-looking little maiden, dressed ‘in gauze 
and gossamer, and everything that was light and 
airy and resplendent. On her back were two little 
golden wings, like those she had read about in fairy 
books; her feet were in delicate slippers, that were 
clearly not adapted to walking on the great highway 
that led to the Golden Gate; on her head was a 
garland, which did not seem to fade like the one she 
had woven for herself a little while ago, and from 
the garland flaunted a ribbon that bore her name; 
and Nellie read that it was Idleness. Her face was 
all over smiling dimples, and every now and then 
she laughed, although there seemed nothing for her 
to laugh at. This was she who tapped little Nellie 
on the shoulder, saying— 

“Little child, little child, pray why are you 
standing there, and looking so rueful ?” 

* Because,” answered Nellie, the tears starting to 
her blue eyes as she spoke, “ because that big slate 
is in my way, and I can’t get on.” 

“Silly little Nellie,” exclaimed the other, play- 
fully, “what can you be thinking of, to travel on 
that long, tiresome road ?” 

“TI am going to the Golden Gate,” said little 
Nellie. 

“To the Golden Gate!” cried Idleness. “My 
poor child, you will drop down exhausted long before 
you reach such a place.” 

“But I would go, if it were not for that great 
ugly slate being in the way,” said Nellie, trying to 
feel as if she were very courageous. 

“But you see the great ugly slate is in the way,” 
returned Idleness, with a winning smile. ‘“ And now 
perhaps you will show me where is this Golden Gate 
that you speak of.” 

Nellie looked, but all this while the neglected 
slate had been growing so large that it now shut out 
the Golden Gate entirely from her view. 

“Oh dear, I cannot see it!” exclaimed she, 
beginning to cry. 

“My poor child,” said Idleness, “dry your eyes, 
and listen tome. This Golden Gate, wherever it may 
be, is a long, long way off, and, indeed, seems to me 
to be like a will-o’-the-wisp, which goes farther and 
farther away, and then disappears altogether. In- 
stead of throwing away happy hours upon such hard 
and thankless toil as this, turn aside, and come and 
play with me.” 

“And where do you live?” inquired Nellie, won- 
deringly. 

“In a country of my own, little one,” answered 
the gauzy being, with an air of pride; “a country 
where there are no Golden Gates, but things just 
as inviting and beautiful; and where there are no 
nasty grammar-books——” 

Here Nellie interrupted her with an exclamation 
of surprise. 








“4 Ah,” said Idleness, nodding her head several 
times, “I know all about it, you see, and a great 
deal more than I care to say” (which, indeed, was . 
very true). “Yes, my dear,” continued she, “a 3 


country where there are no nasty grammar-books, 
and no great ugly slates, to bother you out of your 
life.” 

“Oh, how delightful!” cried Nellie, stretching 
“take me with you, pray, 


out her hand to be led; 
dear Idleness.” 

The gauzy being took her hand with right good 
will, and was skipping away with her, when a stern 
voice, and it seemed a little sad too, said— 

“Stay !” 

Nellie looked round terrified, and she saw that it 
was Duty who spoke. Her hand was raised, and 
her forefinger pointed upwards, as though to com- 
mand attention. Though in Nellie’s eyes she still 
looked stern and forbiddixg, there was a nameless 
fascination in her eyes, which fixed themselves full 
on the child’s face. 

“ You have heard Idleness,” said the voice: “be- 
fore you go with her listen to me. It is true that 


‘my way is long, and sometimes wearisome; but if 


you persevere you will reach the end in triumph. 
As for the Golden Gate, which you cannot now see, 
it is fixed in the same eternal place, and is as bright 
and beautiful as ever. You have only to conquer 
the task before you, which is not so great and ugly 
as your fancy paints it to you, and you will see it 
straight before you. I will give you a glimpse of 
it now, if you will only look awhile on the obstruc- 
tion.” 

Nellie looked, and as she did so the great ugly 
slate grew smaller, and she had just got a glimpse 
cf the glory beyond, when she again felt the light 
touch on her shoulder, which put her in mind of the 
beautiful things and places Idleness had promised, 
and which she had said were as good as the Golden 
Gate, and more easily attained. 

As her mind thus wavered, she looked up from 
the one to the other of her persuaders, and could 
not help noticing the glance of hate which Id!eness 
cast at Duty. But Idleness, as she turned towards 
Nellie, smiled so sweetly upon her that she quite 
won her heart, and decided her to ttn aside to that 
other country. 

“Tt’s too hard!” cried Nellie, hiding her face in 
the gauzy skirt of her new companion; “ and—and 
—I don’t care so much for the Golden Gate, after 
all,” added she, pettishly. 

“That's right, my dear,” exclaimed Idleness; 
“come this way, and you will very soon wonder what © 
made you travel on that stony road so long.” 

So they turned from the way, where Duty still 
stood sorrowfully gazing at the little thoughtless 
truant, and at the same instant that they tarneg 
Nedlie found herself in total darkness. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





